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Epic," tracing the history of the development of the chansons de geste 
from their early German origin, as songs of valor which were sung after 
dinner and to incite men to battle, through the sixth century, when the 
singers of these chansons became popular, and began to neglect historical 
accuracy ; and finally to their first publication in France during the eleventh 
century. 

Professor Marsh considered that in every people that tries to write epic 
poetry these singers are matched. It is known that they existed in Ho- 
meric times, and it seems probable that, by much the same process of 
growth as the chansons de geste, the Odyssey and the Iliad were brought 
into existence. 

As this was the annual meeting, officers for the ensuing year were elected 
as follows : President, Dr. Alfred C. Garrett ; Vice-President, Miss Helen 
Child ; Secretary, Mr. Merritt Lyndon Fernald ; Treasurer, Mr. E. Kennard 
Rand ; Executive Committee, Miss Sarah Yerxa, Miss Miriam Thayer, 
Mr. Reginald A. Daly. 

June 4, 1895. The Branch met at the house of Mrs. J. B. Warner, 153 
Brattle Street. Mr. Montague Chamberlain spoke upon the Abnaki Indians, 
showing that they are probably descended from the Ojibways, and discuss- 
ing Abnaki customs and methods of thought. 

November 15, 1895. A joint meeting of the Boston and Cambridge 
branches was held at the Peabody Museum of Harvard University. Prof. 
F. W. Putnam, as President of the Boston Branch, introduced Capt. J. W. 
Bourke, who read a paper entitled " Some Arabic Survivals in the Language 
and Folk-Usages of the Rio Grande." Dr. A. C. Garrett, President of the 
Cambridge Branch, presided. 

December 3. The monthly meeting was held at the home of Miss 
Thayer, 67 Sparks Street. In opening the meeting, Dr. Garrett suggested 
a plan which had been discussed by the Council, of having the consecutive 
meetings more closely related than heretofore. 

Mr. Michitaro Hisa read the story of " The Pool of Hoshikuma," a type 
of the folk-tales still abounding in remote parts of Japan. 

M. L. Fernald, Secretary. 
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BOOKS. 

Indianische Sagen von der Nord-Pacifischen KOste Amerikas. Von 
Franz Boas. (Sonder-Abdruck aus den Verhandlungen der Berliner 
Gesellschaft fur Anthropologic, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. 1891- 
1895.) Berlin : A. Asher & Co. 1895. Pp. 363. 

This collection, which has been for several years in process of publica- 
tion, is, in regard to the study of myth, the most important contribution 
made during the five years of its issue. While English and French folk- 
lorists have been amusing themselves with comparing the merits of expla- 
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nations offered by the "anthropological" and "philological" schools of 
mythic interpretation, Dr. Boas, belonging to no school, but being both 
anthropologist and linguist, has put these theories to the only practical test 
of more extended comparison, with results so conclusive that it is not easy 
to see in what manner they can be controverted ; by so doing he has opened 
a new path to this branch of inquiry. He has gathered, from the Columbia 
River northwards, the legends which belong to the fifteen races there rep- 
resented ; comparing these, and tabulating results, he has made it clear 
that the same law of diffusion prevails which we know to exist in the Old 
World, namely that the intercommunication of traditions is dependent pri- 
marily on continued culture-contact. In his tables, the influence of the 
northern mythic cycle can be observed gradually vanishing as one proceeds 
south, while beginning from the south, the like process has taken place 
with regard to its own legendary material. As a consequence, races in the 
centre display the greatest number of borrowed elements, having come 
under both influences. To this general rule are naturally found excep- 
tions, to be explained partly by the past geographic position of the people, 
in part by the peculiar organization. Thus the Kwakiutl offer a relatively 
smaller number of agreements with their neighbors ; this the collector elu- 
cidates on the basis of their social structure; their mythology exhibits 
chiefly legends of ancestors, inasmuch as the inhabitants of each village 
derived their origin from a mythic ancestor originating from Heaven, Earth, 
or Ocean ; each family referring its arms and privileges to such founders, 
the number of stories became very great, and their retention was supported 
by the secret society depending on inheritance. 

In regard to the community of mythic elements beyond the territory 
covered by the collection, it is quite plain that a certain number of myths 
belong to the whole continent, having wandered, no doubt in pre-Columbian 
times, from tribe to tribe over the vast area. But what light does the com- 
parison cast on the much vexed question of Asiatic connection ? It is here 
that Dr. Boas's opinion will be most curiously scanned, and most open to 
contradiction. 

The table of incidents supplied by the collector gives easy means for 
a comparison of the tales with European Marchen. Such examination 
shows that there is not a single one of the common " fairy-tales " (such as 
are represented by the collection of the brothers Grimm) which is included 
in the present gathering. Here in the first place we may pause to note 
the effect, from a negative point of view, of this observation. It follows 
that the notion, so persistently maintained, that in consequence of the 
resemblance of human intelligence we may look to find the same stories in 
different parts of the world, has no application to the existing state of 
things. Such repetition, as a matter of fact, does not take place, unless 
there has been historic communication to account for it. If repetition is 
to be assumed, it is in regard to the elements of stories only, not to histo- 
ries possessing a common beginning, middle, and end. The common-sense 
according to which the ordinary reasoning of mankind proceeds is found 
warranted by facts ; the instances alleged to show the possibility of the 
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duplication of a tale are usually imaginary ; the narratives of independent 
origins do not coincide to the extent which has been pretended. 

With regard to tale elements or components of stories, however, the case 
stands differently ; here a considerable number of parallelisms meet us ; 
the resemblance seems too close to be explained in any other way than by 
the same law of diffusion which in the Old World has caused the trans- 
ference, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Ireland to Madagascar, of 
long novelettes, carried and preserved by oral tradition. Among corre- 
spondences, Dr. Boas cites especially the so-called " Magic Flight." The 
notion that the human mind could spontaneously evolve in different conti- 
nents the idea that the pursuit of an enemy could be stopped by casting 
down identical objects, as for example a comb which changes into a thicket, 
he holds unlikely. In another case an entire Asiatic tale has migrated, 
depending on the notion that as fairy arrows (to use European nomencla- 
ture) are invisible to men, so human arrows are invisible to fairies. Among 
these parallel traits is the representation that the wanderer who has made 
his way to heaven or to the depth of the sea, having remained, as he 
imagines, during four days (in Western narrative three days) finds on his 
return that the time is to be measured by years, and that his acquaintances 
are aged or dead. Again, we read of the " water of life " brought down 
from heaven, but not explained by a tale. For the origin of such coinci- 
dences, important is the circumstance, pointed out by the collector, that 
these parallelisms are limited to the Pacific slope. It is very likely that a 
proper investigation of the folk-lore of races not contained in this record, 
and which may have acted as intermediaries between the oral literature of 
the continents, will set the doctrine of Asiatic influence altogether beyond 
doubt. Meanwhile it is enough to emphasize the important truth pointed 
out by Dr. Boas, that inasmuch as many of these tales are no mere excres- 
cences, but indissolubly connected with the religious ceremonial of the 
stems that possess them, it is clear that neither of the methods of interpre- 
tation applied to mythology are to be unreservedly adopted. Myths are 
not to be interpreted as symbolizations of natural forces, nor are they to 
be explained as reflections of tribal custom; in many cases they are to be 
regarded as a foreign literature, which made its way to the tribe from with- 
out, and which came to be woven into the social and moral structure ; 
hence arises the necessity of geographical and limited investigation. The 
doctrine that all savage mentality is of necessity similar must receive mod- 
ification, and be inculcated with caution ; so at least holds the editor of 
this volume. " No more than we are entitled a priori to assert a connec- 
tion of parallel phenomena in widely separated regions, have we a right 
a priori to assume that similar ideas everywhere independently develop. 
For it is one of the fundamental problems of ethnology to discover where 
lie the boundaries of the development which is based deep in the soul of 
man. To ascertain these boundaries we need thorough studies depending 
on geographical and historical methods." To this wise and rational con- 
clusion we cannot but cry amen. 

We must not, however, in noticing the bearing of the collection on one 
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of the great problems of anthropology, neglect to observe its equally im- 
portant relations to the observation of cultural conditions. It is to be 
hoped that we shall hear no more of the childish error which has led to the 
disregard of oral literature as a means of comprehending human relations ; 
which has placed the necessarily imperfect reports of an external observer, 
as a reciter of customs, on a higher plane than the photograph furnished 
by the records of the people themselves. In this collection, for the first 
time, we have a truly scientific exhibition of Indian mythology, made with- 
out regard to conventional restrictions of modesty, and therefore showing 
what seems to us the indecent, as well as what we deem the decent side of 
aboriginal life. In opposite directions the exhibit is most instructive. 
The freedom applied to the description of sexual relations is such as we 
should deem the grossest immodesty ; yet, in the face of this character, we 
perceive a sense of shame so powerful that it is continually given as a rea- 
son for wandering into the wilderness ; and that too a shame not external, 
not dependent on the regard of fellows, so much as dictated by the view of 
respectability and propriety entertained by the individual himself. Touch- 
ingly manifested is the belief in the fate that protects and blesses the 
deserted child, even though it may be his own unlovableness which has 
caused the abandonment ; a sense, although an indefinite sense, of divinity 
beyond and above particular deities here and there makes itself felt ; the 
father Sun is the giver of children in answer to prayer, and without petition 
to Sun, Moon, and Stars, what is undertaken does not come to pass. It is 
out of pity for mankind that the Sun has descended from heaven, and 
awakened man from his dream-life. A hero from earth reaches heaven, 
and marries the daughter of the Sun. When the children of the Sun's 
daughter have grown up, they wish to visit their great-grandmother on the 
earth ; the two spiders (old women) make a robe, and the family is lowered ; 
as they descend the heaven grows rosy, and the brother's son of the suc- 
cessful adventurer recognizes the signal appointed by the latter as a token 
of his return ; the cousins meet, and the terrestrial youth asks the visitor 
from above whether he knows aught of a young man who once was lost 
from that country and went up to heaven. " Yes, I am he, and this is my 
wife ; " the brightness of the celestial glory so dazzles the eyesight of the 
youth that for a long time he cannot make out the strangers ; at last they 
pick herbs and tinge their countenances man color. When they come to 
the village, the Sun's daughter faints, being unable to bear the smell of 
mankind, let house-cleaning be never so energetic. Sceptics questioned 
whether it really was the Sun's daughter, until a doubter peeped through a 
chink of the apartment and was struck blind by the lustre of the solar 
beauty perceived without mask. After that, and when the rationalist had 
been cured by the compassionate husband of the goddess (surely we might 
call her such) piety reigned. 

A word on the publication of this book. The author, unable to find a 
publisher in America, sought in Holland for the means of producing this 
precious material. Here also the endeavor proved in vain, and in the end 
the matter was issued in parts by the Berlin Society. Had the Memoirs of 
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the American Folk-Lore Society been in existence when the arrangement 
was made no doubt a place might have been found in that series. The 
disgraceful character of this statement is sufficient without comment. It 
would be well were it a singular instance ; unluckily the same indifference 
and want of comprehension stands in the way of the continuance of re- 
searches of such immeasurable importance to philosophy. In Herculaneum 
was once exhumed a library consisting of about eighteen hundred vol- 
umes, of which modern skill has deciphered a number. Unluckily it was 
a philosophical and theological collection, and up to the present time 
has proved nearly worthless. What would classical students give for a 
library of Greek and Roman traditions ? But such collection of volumes 
would relatively be no more precious than five centuries hence would be a 
library of a thousand volumes like the present. 

W. W.N. 

Mythes, Cultes et Religion. Par A. Lang. Traduit par Leon Maril- 
lier, maitre de conferences a Pecole des Hautes-fitudes. Avec la col- 
laboration de A. Dirr, eleve de l'dcole des Hautes-fitudes. Prece'de' 
d'une Introduction par Leon Marillier. Paris : Felix Alcan. 1896. 
Pp. xxviii, 677. 

It must be an agreeable compliment to Mr. Andrew Lang that this book, 
entitled "Myth, Ritual, and Religion," issued in 1887, should, nine years 
after its appearance, receive a French version from a competent student of 
the history of religions. When Mr. Lang wrote, the " solar myth," repre- 
sented by the writings of Mr. Max Miiller, had possession of the field so 
far as popular literature was concerned. It now appears incredible that 
this should have been the case ; that a doctrine so opposed to the common- 
sense of science, and so unscientifically elucidated as for the most part was 
the case, should have found general reception. This method of explana- 
tion could never have prevailed had it not been supported by a certain 
basis of fact ; the premises of the theory were derived from early literature, 
belonging to civilized countries whose legendary material had undergone 
philosophic interpretation. In setting forth the now familiar doctrine of 
" survivals," Prof. E. B. Tylor had supplied the Ithuriel spear which was 
capable of crumbling into dust the fanciful hypotheses of symbolic explana- 
tion of myths ; this weapon Mr. Lang cleverly employed with immediate 
success. The work had serious faults ; it should have been more moderate, 
less unnecessarily polemic in tone, and characterized in detail by more 
extensive and patient learning. In addition, the book showed a lack of 
imagination sufficient to make it understood by the reader that the so-called 
irrational element of mythology was but relatively such, and in reality was 
to be regarded as a natural and necessary development, an exercise of 
early ratiocination, and a series of steps on the way to completer illumina- 
tion. In laying down the doctrine that myth depended on a savage state 
of culture, the author stated a barren thesis, useful only negatively, and for 
the purpose of overthrowing the extravagant ideas in vogue. Above all, 
he did not pause to inquire whether the gap between savage and civilized 



